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WO thousand United States Marines 
were ready for action. Within ten feet 
f their thirty-cali 


of the shiny muzzles 
ber rifles, just across a line of sand bags and 
Savage 


barbed wire, war raged—ruthless, 


brutal. Suddenly a patrol of fast pursuit 
planes streaked across the sky. The American 
commander turned to an alert young Marine 
at his side 

Orders to the men,” the commander's voice 
cut like a saber through the growing din. “It 
is the business of every United States Marine 
to see that no belligerent crosses our line and 


endangers American life and propert 


ry” 
PHE tanned fist of the young Marine brushed 
layers of dust and debris from his open steno 


pad and almost as rapidly th 


same hand 
swept shorthand outlines across the page 
‘All Marines put on gas masks at once,” 
the commander continued ‘Order to the 
Major Am going aloft in the grain elevator 
tor observation. Carry on until turther notice 
“When you get that out, Snellgrove, report 
to the top deck of the grain elevator We're 


going to observe those planes trom there 


BY the time the commander had reached his 
position in the grain elevator and was fixing 
his binoculars on the two relentless enemy 
torces locked in battle, the stenographer had 
‘knocked out” the orders, dispatched them 
to key officers, and was climbing a rickety 
ladder into the grain elevator. He had slipped 
his pen into his blouse pocket, his steno pad 
and dispatch papers were clenched tightly in 
his strong white teeth. Puffs of dust and pow- 
der, and clouds of acrid smoke blew by on a 
steadily increasing wind. Finally he reached 
the top of the building and crawled through 
an aperture 

“Good time you made, Snellgrove! Now get 


e MEET THE MARINES 


“a 


Gallant “Leathernecks” and grim “Devil 
Dogs” —Soldiers of the Sea— presented 
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then, but he found out in his very first land- 
ing maneuver that there’s action aplenty for 
the stenographers of the Marine Corps! 


IT was a chilly evening and a snappy off- 
shore breeze crept inside his trench coat, de- 
spite tight buttoning and upturned collar. 

‘Storming the shore position,’ ” 
had become 
a bugle 


“Message 
whose secretary he 


The 


message to the men 


the colonel 
called to 
carried this 

Landing craft were fairly whipped over the 
side of the boat and lowered into the water. 
Oars were splashing and clawing in the rough 
waves. The commander, gripping tightly the 
rail of the transport, directed the launching 
of the small while the stenographer 
quickly recorded all orders. “Come on, Snell- 
grove, into the We're leaving now 
They're all safely started.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young stenographer, 
pushing his field desk over the gunwale of 
the colonel’s landing launch. Blue-clad sailors 
stood ready at the derrick to lower the boat. 


him virile tones of 


hx vats 


launch 


SNELLGROVE soon learned how essential 
his work was in storming a shore position. 
The stenographer and commander share the 
same launch. This boat holds a strategic posi 
tion behind the attacking line of boats. As the 
craft bucks the bobbing waves, the stenographer 
Marine is already busily engaged in taking 
dictation. When the landing takes some time, 
he must, despite salty spray that whips his 
face and hands, start typing immediately the 
messages accumulating in the commander's 
launch. And, when the prow of the boat noses 
into the soft sands of the beach, the Marine 
Corps stenographer is among the first to leap 
onto the dragging his field 
desk behind (An open-air office must be 
set up as quickly as a field gun. Before the 
brought well in hand it must 
a central control, and the 
center of this 
message on 


soggy ground, 


him 


situation can be 
be brought under 
stenographer is at the nerve 
control. The usual course of a 
the field of action is from the colonel or other 
staff officer to a stenographer, then to a 
radio operator. There is no time to be lost, 
and that is why swift, accurate shorthand and 
typewriting are indispensable in the Marines. 
WAR games at most are but rehearsals of 
real action. The young recruit, fingers and 
hands tingling with the thrill that he was 
actually a full-fledged Marine and off on his 
first adventure, packed his steno pad and fire- 
arms to be used interchangeably. What new 
adventures lay beyond the horizon he didn’t 
juite know, but he'd give a good account of 
himself. The Marines always had, afloat or 
ashore. They were the ones who subdued the 
pirates of Tripoli in 1805. They quelled Indian 
iprisings in Florida in 1836, fought valiantly 
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in Cuba in the Spanish-American War and 
in European trenches in 1917 and 1918, and 
for years there had been detachments of Ma- 
rines stationed in China and other outlying 
places to protect American lives and property 
HE had traveled a long journey to this 
grain elevator, but now, as he watched two 
airplanes in a death struggle, he had little time 
to think of anything but the action immediately 
before him. Every major movement had to be 
recorded immediately. Suddenly a plane twisted 
over on its back and catapulted toward them 
It managed to straighten itself before it en 
tered American territory Another plane 
plunged down like an eagle, its machine gun 
screaming out a horrible stuttering message 
And through it all came the voice of the com 
mander, dictating 

Even after the danger to American property 
over and the regiment of Marines fell 
into formation to return to their barracks, the 
Marine stenographer still had no time for re- 
laxation. He sat up the rest of the night typ 
ing his reports, which included every field 
message and letter, and a full report of the 
battle 


was 


EVER since the 
by resolution of the Continental Congress on 
November 10, 1775, wherever American life 
or property is threatened—and that may be in 
any part of the world—United States Marines 
are rushed at once to the trouble 
And serving the commanding officer, is the 
Marine stenographer. His excellence 
of workmanship comes from his pride in the 
Corps—the 


Marine Corps was created 


scene of 
( y rT ps 


same excellence and this same 
pride prevails in every latitude and longitude 
of the earth’s surface. At this very moment in 
Iceland, Marine stenographers are on watch 
with their officers. Theirs was a thrilling jour- 
ney through Arctic waves plowed under by 
slinking U-boats. But faithful” they 
stood on deck, steno pad in hand, holding out 
a cheek which defied the lashing of the north 
wind. Even closer to the scene of fighting are 
the United States Marine stenographers who 
serve Europe today 
rheir quick, eager fingers scribble important 
bits of information which will be of immeasur 
able service in the America 
Whether in his summer khaki, his forest green, 
or in his dress blues, this stenographer of our 
“Navy's Army” is every inch a Marine. 


“ever 


observation officers in 


defense of 


THE action of the United States Marines at 
Belleau Wood constitutes one of the 
glorious pages of American history 
of the “goldbrickers” among them was at- 
tested to recently by “Wally” Wallgren, 
most famous cartoonist of the A.E.F. and an 


most 
The valor 


authority on the Marine Corps in the last war. 
“At first they called the paper-work boys 
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goldbrickers,'" he explained, “because the 
rank and file believed that they had a soft job 
tut when action came everyone changed his 
mind. When action pressed, the company ste 
nographer or clerk would slam together his 
held desk and carry it and his supplies to the 
held storage, or ‘dump.’ (Anything superfluous 
to the action at hand, whether it be book, 
typewriter, blanket, or sweater, is gathered 
together and placed under a tarpaulin.) He 
would waste no time in seizing his rifle and 
sprinting into the midst of the hottest action 
You see, these boys insisted on hghting in 
the very thick of it because they were out to 
prove that goldbricks can hit as hard as any 
others. Often it was a desperate job!” But, to 
hear “Wally” tell it, the fighting was nothing 
compared to the task those same valiant clerks 
had in reclaiming their property from the 
dump” and setting up the field office again 


THE glamour of their adventures in far 
oft places obscures the serious side of life in 
the Marine Corps, where educational advan- 
tages are offered that are not available in 
other service branches. The Marine Corps In 
stitute is open only to Marines. It was started 
shortly after the World War, in an endeavor 
to give the young Marine during his tour 
year enlistment every advantage that a youth 
of his own age would have outside in a voca 
tional school or college 

\s Marines are constantly on the move, it 
was found that instruction by correspondence 
was the most practical method. So the Marine 
Corps Institute, with headquarters in Wash 
ington, was organized. To get the Institute 
under way, the Government contracted with 
the International Correspondence School of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to train instructors 
and supply fundamental data in the establish 
ment of the Institute. 


TODAY the courses offered by the Institute 
are identical with those offered by the Inter- 
national Correspondence School. The textbooks 
and instruction methods are the same, the only 
difference being that the lesson papers are cor- 
rected and graded by a specially trained Ma 
rine instructor. However, ten per cent of a 
student’s papers are turned over to ICS for 
review, so each Marine student may be said 
to get some supervision of his work by the 
International Correspondence School authori 
ties. Thus, when the Marine student has com 
pleted a course, he gets a regular Interna 
tional Correspondence School diploma, which 
is countersigned by the Marine Corps Major 
General Commandant. A special congratulatory 
letter from the Major General Commandant 
accompanies each diploma, and the fact of 
graduation is made a permanent part of a 
Marine’s military record. 

If these courses had to be paid for at 
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regulat rates. the cost would be trom 330 t 
$300, depending upon the subjects chosen 
They are free to the Marine. As soon as a 


he is sent a 


Marine is enrolled for a cours« 
letter of instructions, envelopes for mailing 
completed lessons, and a supply of textbooks 
Lessons are graded within forty-eight hours 
of receipt, but, to cover the time material is 
in transit, the student is taught how to pro 
ceed on his own while waiting for his corrected 
papers to be returned 

Some of the courses offered are: aviatior 


covering meteorology, and the theory of flight 


automobile mechanics; radio operation; draft 
ing and architectural drawing: grade school 
and high school subjects and, perhaps most 
popular of all mmercial subjects. In this 
class, shorthand and typing head the list 
closely tollowed by bookkeeping accounting 


and business law 


IN addition to correspondence courses, 
Marine Corps offers courses in schools opet 
ated by other service branches as well as its 
own schools, and, in all of these, personal class 
room attendance its required. For instance, if a 
Marine wants to study optometry, he would 
be sent to the Optical School at the Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C. For weather analy 
sis in all its branches, he would be sent to 
the Aerographer School at the United States 
Navy Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J. For field 
engineering, he would be enrolled in the Army 
Engineer School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia 

Under its own auspices, the Marine Corps 
operates schools tor armorers, radio tech 
nicians, and telephone electricians at Marine 
Barracks in Quantico, Virginia, and at San 
Diego, California. But by far its largest en 
rollment is in the Clerical School and _ the 
Quartermaster School of Administration, both 
at Marine Barracks, Philadelphia. In the 
Quartermaster School instruction is given in 
typing, arithmetic, and in the purchasing 
grading, and distribution of Government sup 
plies 


THE Clerical School offers a six months 
intensive secretarial course where, in addition 
to shorthand, typing, filing, and bookkeeping, 
the Marine learns how to make out payrolls 
and muster-rolls, and is taught all about 
Courts and Boards—the ofhcial code of legal 
procedure. The instructors in the school are 
experts who have seen service with the Ma 
rines. Sergeant Jesse M. Snellgrove, for ex 
ample, who has seen action in every part of 
the world, is now shorthand instructor at the 
Clerical School 

The student body numbers about fifty en 
listed men who have chosen stenography as 
their future road to fortune. As in all branches 
of the Corps, the standards for stenographers 
are very high. The training begins at seven 
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thirty in the morning and is continued until 


four-thirty in the afternoon. However, sut 


ficient homework is given to keep the students 
busy until midnight. So thorough ts this course 
that after six ready 
thirty 


S( hool > 


months the class is 


for its final test at one hundred and 


words per minute. The proof of the 
seen in the rapid absorption of its 


these Marines 


elhiciency 1s 


graduates when finally return 


to civilian lite 


WHEN the Marin 
trom the School, he may be 
When there are sev 
for a position, the choice ts left 


( le I k has 


stenographer graduates 


assigned to service 
in any part of the world 


eral Vacancies 


as much as possible to the man. The 
an advantage over other specialists in the 
Corps, since there is need for more stenog 


raphers or typists than telephone technicians 


or radio operators. Stenographers generally 
geta preterred 


} 


| 
school 


post. Graduates of the clerical 
specialists,” find 
Marin 
Navy 
starts at $21 


tour 


Since they are now 


pay raise awaiting them. Pay in the 


Corps tis exactly the same as 1n_ the 
An enlisted man in either Servic 
alte! 


according to his 


a month, is raised to $30 months 


and thereafter is increased 
rank to which he may 


(“clerk” 1s 


length ot service or the 


win promotion. The stenographer 
the ofhcial designation in the Service) receives 
additional pay of from $3 to $30 a month 


according to his specialist rating 


Since a man enlists in the Marine Corps tor 
general military service and acquires his spe 
cialist rating afterwards, his pay 1s also in 
creased by the aptitude with which he dis 


charges his military duty. Thus, if he qualifies 


as a sharpshooter or expert rifleman (as Snell 
grove did), his pay jumps $3 or $5 per month 
is detailed for duty 


on a battleship and acquires skill in handling 


above his base rat lt he 


various types of guns, his pay 1s again in 
creased from $2 to $5 monthly, according to 


the type of gun he handles and the degree ot 


skill he 


W HER! 
assigned, he 
dithculties of his 


attains 


VER the 


always 


Marine stenographer 1S 
makes the best of the 
surroundings. On a battle- 
may see ser- 


example, he 


ship or cruiser, for 
vice with from fifty to eighty other Marines 
The 
to the Marine commanding officer. His duties 
range from making up a monthly muster sheet 
to taking (court martial testimony). 


rhe usually 


Marine stenographer is usually an aid 


“courts” 


shipboard stenographer has a 


small office equipped with his field desk and 
whatever other equipment the warship may 
furnish. The field desk is a trunk-like arrange- 
ment about three feet square which can be 
opened into a desk, complete with typewriter 
and other necessities, anywhere on the face 


earth, 


of the 
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It is the Marin tenographner aboard a shi 
reminds us most vividly of the old saw 
about being wedded to the job. His office is 
is dormitory, and at night he stretches a ham 


mock from corner to corner and goes to sleep 
among his shorthand 
of work paper. His sleep is the 
tropical moonlight 
the Arctic ¢ 


outlines and his sheafs 
same, whether 
is hammock rocks in 


r stirs in the chill air of ircl 


Otten he is peremptorily summoned from his 
sleep and set to pounding out some new and 
inex pected ordet 

\t a naval base or headquarters station the 
Marine Corps office may rival one of the best 
equipped ofhces in t country. But in_ the 
held the swiit « g nature of bivouacs 

ikes necessary t set of su is 
conduct rules 
THERE are 1 woks which guide the 
clerical Staff t Varu ( rps Va iai arm 
the First-Ser int’'s Hand by First Set 
geant Walter R. Hooper. The style, philoso 
phy, and policy is so standardized that every 
muster-roll, an \ etter messag all 
paper work from Iceland to Shanghai—tollows 


takes a 


eamlined form. Th 


the same style. Correspondence most 


impersonal and even st 
standard 


holes punched at the top for filing 


stationery is white, with two small 
purposes 


Carbon cop! ! br 


Marines is a routed 


EVERY letter in the 


letter, and must pass through the proper 
channels. A typical lett might be as follows 
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ANOTHER form of communication in the masks and speaking proved 





» ul a , 
Marine Corps is the “message.” This is usually On one su ccasion Snellgrov emembx 
written in haste, under the pressure of action having t se ster pad and p 
On the battleheld or in maneuvers the “mes keeping one eye upon the threatening a 
sage’ 1s completely informal and frequently and another n the gesticulations 
employs the vernacular of the Service Al mmande 
though all messages are coded before being We ' ! K« t 
transmitted over radio, decoding them would Mars i 
probably not reveal the meaning to a spy. Con Gas is i apid act il ‘ 
si t vocabulary, which might appear in to Snellgrove's . 4 € was a 1 
a astily written battleheld dispatch Sammy ber of t » t Mart | ca 
Kaye, Scuttlebug,” “dope, OM,’ PM, Wood 
D-Day, H-Hour,” “bang ears,” “secure 
etc. kor those who cannot contain themselves SHORTHAND in the Ma ’ { 
trom curiosity a “Sammy Kaye” is something branches of t ery an 
that swings and sways as enthusiasts do t come a matt I I i ical t t re 
the popular orchestra leader's musi tore mm iry that the Marine ¢ tenog 
And while in action a Marine Corps com rapher be mpletely reliable ar \ BulcE 
nander may even “dictate” to his stenographer by the Ma tt Semp bch 
without a word being spoken. The Marines “od plete difference between work 
ave a set of hand signals that constitute a n the Marines and work it mimerce mak« 
sign language of their own. Very often an Th mpa itheult. H \ business 
tr emit thee sig? als te his ste i i \ vil se \ idy t il 
oT ‘ ) v1 | ( 1 them an t t k i tment 
the sage to the er person es 
A ng ‘ s ¢ © : ri sa indispens But ‘ ant . \ cl 
al vel it se rang Sergeant Snell sROO at I t Ma 
gro tor example, has been im. situations ine \ 
hyeot n ul p wre ga thy \f 4 ‘ and 





Warines graduated last June from Sergeant Snellgrove's shorthand class at the 
Clerical School, Marine Barracks, Philadelphia, and their instructors 
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SIMPLIFYING POLYSYLLABLES 


Learning the beginnings and endings common to large groups 
of words reduces otherwise long outlines to a few 


By JANET KINLEY GREGG 


ARLY in the study of shorthand, it was 
KE stated that the ten simple words the, 
of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, and J, make 
up approximately twenty-five per cent of all 
the words one is likely to use in writing 
shorthand. These words are of supreme im- 
portance, but they are not enough. Consider 
for a moment diffcult it would be to 
write a letter without using some or all of 
these ten words; and, on the other hand, how 
impossible it would be to try to get along 
with just these ten words and no others. 
Obviously, it is necessary to avail oneself 
of the ability to use other words. These may 
also wisely be based on the frequency of their 


how 


occurrence in normal language, but they must 
Fortunately, many 
arranged im 


not be limited to too few. 
of the polysyllables may be 
groups according to beginnings or endings 
reduces the amount of work necessary 
such forms, for example, as cate 
ramifications, probability, theoreti 


Chis 
to master 


gortk ally, 


cally, et 
— 2? 
~o al 
, alt 
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J > , 
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C , ¢ ae 
~ @ Q SS 7 ¢ ~~ 9 2 
d : J Cc 9 
9 c ‘ 
ategorically metaphorically, diabolically; vramifica 
tions, edification fortifications, ratification certifica 


tion, probability, flexibility, acceptability, instability 
inability; theoretically, alphabetically, athletically, fa 
natically 


Such these are quite likely to 
be used in any dictation, and, unfortunately, 
confusion or hesitation in writing them is not 
restricted to the one unfamiliar word; it car- 
ries over for several seconds, sometimes for 
longer. Thus one infrequently occurring word 
may reduce the speed of the writer by as 
much as several words a minute. 


words as 


IT would be dreary work and practically im- 
possible to learn “‘by heart” the five thousand 
most frequent words. But to learn how to 


construct long words by grouping them ac- 
cording to their beginnings and endings is 





THE LEARNEK 





strokes 





simply a continuation of the sort of building 
up we have been doing from the first lesson, 


when we learned to put m, a, and ¢ together ; 
to form a word. There are also words with 
compound word-beginnings or word-endings ; 


uninterested, uncontrolled, self-con 


included in 


such as 
tradictory, and 
your practice of the words with simple word 
Here are a few. See 


these should be 


beginnings and endings 


how many others you can add to drill on 
— = . Pad ~~? v4 . 
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self-contradictory, self 
encountered, mis 


uncontrolled, 
concentration 
reconstruction, eccentric, dis 


uninterested, 
control, decentralize 
construed, redistribute 
interested, 
unrestricted, 
distinclination 


inextricable, unintelligent 


untransacted, 


indestructible, 


undeclared unsuspected 


unparalleled 

THE disjoining of prefixes and suffixes 
clearly indicates that something has been left 
out. It is much the same as jumping—when 
we jump, wt leave out the intervening steps 
When we disjoin a prefix or a suffix, we leave 
out a part of the word. Most of the be- 
ginnings are so obvious as to be easily 
learned—in fact, the student usually says to 
himself “now why didn’t I think of that my- 
self!” One or two helps may be useful in 
remembering special forms: If the student 
finds himself confusing super (or supre) with 
self and circu (or circum), for example, the 
simplest thing to do is to ask yourself, how 
would sup be written if written in full? With 
the comma-s, of hence the comma-s 
is used for super and supre. The left, or 
counter-clockwise, s would be used in writing 
the forms self or circu, in full—hence we use 
that s for these prefixes. With these two out- 
lines firmly in mind, it will be impossible for 
the writer to be confused on which disjoined-s 
is to be used in any given case. 
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sup, super, suppress, superficial, supervise, suprem- 


acy; self, corcu, selfish, selfishly, circus, circus 


PERHAPS the endings giving the most trou 
ble at first are those in paragraph 230 of the 
Manual, but even here there are some, like 
ification, gram and grim, ward and hood 
which are almost never mistaken. It is es 


sential to remember that in most cases the 


ending includes, as one of the steps jumped 
the vowel preceding it Chus atic (al 
t i tl al tic (al ‘tic (al 


c c 
piratical, poetical, political, idiotic, pharmaceutical 
— ; 
SOME disjoined prefixes may be used as 
ete t msely eXampic 
ove? under ¢ ? tira 5 , rand nter 
, , 


c 
c 
> - 
/ / 
? > p—— 
: yo» 
> QA 
—_ a 
“a > 2 
; iS ? vv ? 
/ & Co ‘74, i) 
, vr. exts , ’ r, aor 
, 4 r ” ’ inder nm 
r ; : shor 
’ ’ ” , 


W! TH as mu practice in writing singl 
words as is necessary in this particular period 
f study, it is well to take some extra time fo! 
work on straight matter. At the end of this 
month, if the student began in September, thi 
theory work in the Manual should be com 
pleted; the remaining work is for the purpose 
of gaining speed and fluency. Copies of this 
magazine that have been saved during the 
year make excellent review guides, especially 
if all the shorthand plates are read. The re- 
view that has been going on all during the 
uurse should now be intensified in order to 
get the most benefit from subsequent lessons. 


itis a good plant time y rself in whatever 
review reading or writing you do, to insur 
against doing less than your best It is sur 
prising how speed in writing can be pushed 
ahead by nstantly working to bett 4 prev 
us rec 


A little extra hard work at this point wil 
be amply rewarded later, and it will make the 


Christmas holidays that are coming more than 
usually welcome \ vacation well earned 1s 
worth twice as much as one that follows a 
period of inactivity. So Merry Christmas to 
all our readers, and all good wishes for a 


Happy New Year! 


A Review or Worp BEGINNINGS 
AND ENDINGS 


Arranged alphabetically for easy reference 


after after , aftermath ufterdinner after 
hought thereafter hereafter age storage ba 
” agr aggr 
grar 07 no , 
_ al ; , 4 , 
rea ant ” , 
’ ’ ’ -Grious ’ ’ . , 
iv r ‘ 
be- beneati b ’ t bility 
; , P ; 


can ’ ’ cate 
isca 3 ate delicate 
centr- center ntrai, centrifuga nity tal enter 
cient -tient -clency ancient, efficient, patie 
“? cious tious audaciwus str tous fi 
‘ feroctiou facetion city sity caj 
‘ publicit hevacit dousis 
cog , com , ” 
mpare moOine con nye fer 
constr ra ructor 
’ , ’ contr 
counter tr ’ , 
’ coun 
de de dec! 
” ima ’ detr. deter 
ty rin rior dis 
, ” distr- destr 
dition -dation 
egraph-y te raph tele 
raph electr- electric electri ‘ é , 
mas; em mf embodi ” en 
ngage ‘ © eous | ‘ 
com , ‘ nt } e ever 
soever , , j ’ 
eresoever thor , ° nsoever every 
er where é ne ’ é ryt rt ex 
mine ea t sé : expect extr- exter 
excl. ertract ertreme ertricat rirud exter 


atm ea Jemait , ca i 
-flect -flection -flict -fliction reflect, deflection 
t, infliction for- fore- fur- forgot, forgive for 


funaté fore foretor therefor Defor furr 
furnace -ful thougati ui 2 ful ‘ ler? f 
helpful, beautiful; -fuse confuse infus pr 
refuse, transfuse diffuse 

‘gate irrigate, iwmstigate, investigate, iitigate bis 
7ate -gence iniciiigen negitgence Jult nce im 

é gency aver emer 

urgecn nts en -gram grim nagram 


Continued on page 194 
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ern Pacific line starting at Grand Forks in 
1872. Bismarck was settled then, became the 
capital eleven years later, and remains the 
seat of government. On the capitol grounds 
stands the log cabin that was built near Me- 
dora by Theodore Roosevelt when he becam« 
a rancher there in 1884. seeking health and 
adventure. Many of his Dakota friends joined 
‘Teddy’s” Rough Riders in the Spanish 
American War 

Fertile rolling plains spread over the east- 
ern two-thirds of the state. The western third 
is hilly, with Bad Lands in the south and the 
Turtle Mountains along the Canadian border 
[his latter area has more kinds of song birds 
than any other of similar size in the States 
Three thousand acres of it form Peace Gat 





den, commemorating the long friendship be 


“ ARMSTRONG eoecrRrr 


; aT a 2 2 tween the two countries 
New modernistic Capitol at Bismarck 
CULTIVATION of its vast plains has made 
North Dakota the granary and “bread basket 
> f the world,” for this state surpasses all 
North Dakota— ) | 
thers in the production of spring and durum 
and also leads in flaxseed. Bar 


“ce: eS wheat and rye; it 
_ 4 « » 
eee ee ee 


in large quantities. The industries are mostly 
lei ela : , those developed from agricultural activities 
BOUT 1780, French Canadians explored . é' 
‘ flour and grist mills and bakeries; stock rats 
the land and settled Pembina in _ the beste a Par eal il 
: : : ing, butter and cheese making, tanning an 
region that now forms North Dakota 
They found the Sioux Indians (for whom the 


state was nicknamed) the dominant tribe, out 


saddleries. Tons of honey are gathered from 
helds of sweet clover. Lignite is converted 
numbering the Chippewas, Blackfeet, and _— ea and superior pottery clays 
others occupying with the Sioux that wild, yieid brick 
untraveled section of America’s challenging 
Northwest 

In 1804, when Lewis and Clark passed 
through Dakota, voyaging the Missouri River 


and tiles and household wares 
In point of size (70,837 square miles), Nortl 


in search of empire and ocean at Jefferson's 
command, they needed someone to guide then i 
through a pass in the formidable Rockies 
They stopped near the site where Fort Lincoln 
was built later, and took with them a half 
breed Charbonneau, and his young Shoshone 
Indian wife, Sakagawea, whose childhood had 
been spent west of the mountains. She remem 
bered the way and made possible the success 
of their expedition, sharing the hardships of 
the difficuit round trip with courage and for 
titude equal to theirs. Her statue by Crunell 
adorns the capitol grounds at Bismarck 
Those dauntless explorers, finally reaching 
the Pacific, established the United States 
claim tu the land from coast to coast. In 1812, 
however, a Scottish contingent from Hudson 
Bay took possession of Pembina and held 
it until the arrival of Major Long with troops, 
in 1823, when he raised Old Glory to re 





main 

NAVIGATION of Dakota rivers began i PHILIP GENOREA 
1832 with a “side-wheeler” on the Missouri Combines at work cutting wheat on a big 
Transportation by rail came with the North farm near Mor 





| 
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Dakota ranks sixteenth; because of her de- 
creased population (639,690) she falls into 
line as thirty-ninth in our “Parade of States.” 

The State conducts codperative grain ele 
vators, banks, and other businesses. The Non- 
partisan League has been a progressive in- 
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fluence. The higher educational institutions are 
the University of North Dakota and Wesley 
College, Grand Forks; Jamestown College, 
Jamestown; and North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo There are tive teachers col 
leges in the State 


Operating a Hektograph 


By LATOLIA L, HILLYER 


r HESE various expedients, in addition 
to the directions which come with the 
hektograph, have been found by the writ 

er to save time and help turn out cleaner 

copy 

First, I prefer making the master copy with 
carbon paper rather than with a hektograph 
ribbon. The ribbon smudges so that you lose 
much valuable time cleaning the type and 
then your hands. It also saves the time of 
changing typewriter ribbons. By using an 
onion skin paper for the original, you secure 

a sharp, clear-cut impression that gives as 

many copies as a ribbon would. Endeavor to 

strike the typewriter keys with an even touch, 
thereby getting an even layer of carbon on 
the master copy. (The same even touch 
should be used even if you are using a ribbon.) 


HERE is an easy way to correct mistakes; it 
is not necessary to rewrite the whole page 
Complete the page, first; then move the 
marginal release and write the corrections 
on the margin of the paper. Now, with scis- 
sors, trim off all paper around your copy 
close to the writing. This removes any 
smudges made by the pressure against the 
platen, along with your corrections. Cut the 
corrections out of the paper and, with a tiny 
speck of mucilage, paste them neatly over the 
mistakes. Be careful; don’t use too much 
mucilage or it will ooze out and smear. The 
knowledge that you can correct mistakes 
saves time by doing away with the nervous- 
ness induced by the fear that you will make a 
mistake. 


AFTER the master copy is set in the gela- 
tin, place around it strips of blank paper. 
This keeps the edges of the sheets and your 
hands clean, and eliminates the possibility of 
digging holes with your finger nails. You will 
also find that you can work much faster with 
the entire surface “papered.” If there are any 
smudges left by the copy, cover these with 
small scraps of paper. : 

Set the scene for the printing operations 
by placing your paper close to the hekto- 
graph on one side, arranged so that you can 
pick up one piece at a time quickly. Instead 


f counting out the required number of sheets 
first, count the printed copies by laying them 
in groups of fives. If you are interrupted, it 
is only a matter of seconds to recount them 


AT first you can take the impressions as fast 
as you can put the paper on the gelatin, smooth 
it, and remove it; but as the ink gets fainter, 
you will find that you must let the paper 
stay for a little. If you do, you can get al- 
most as bright copies as you did at first 
Each time let the paper remain a second or 
two longer than the last time 

If you have a number of sheets to run, 
prepare your master copies ready to run all 
at one time. Set each master on a little dif 
ferent spot on the gelatin; move around so 
that each successive master covers an edge 
of the last one. That makes the gelatin wears 
down more evenly and saves having to stop 
to remelt it so frequently. I have found a 
large size pan is to be preferred to the letter- 
size one. It gives you more room to change 
the placement of your masters, besides doing 
away with a cramped feeling that seems to 
slow the work 


THE directions that come with the hekto 
graph say when you renew the gelatin you 
must scrape out all the old. That is not neces- 
sary if you have been careful to keep the ink 
cleaned from it. I have found that the gelatin 
can be melted by placing the pan over another 
pan of hot water on the stove, and then, if 
allowed to cool overnight someplace where 
the pan is perfectly level, the gelatin is just 
as good as new. If it has worn down con- 
siderably, add new gelatin after it is melted 
The re-fill comes in a tin can and must be 
melted by placing over hot water, never di 
rectly over the fire 

Anyone using a hektograph for the first time 
will need to be warned to remove the ink 
immediately upon finishing with it. If al 
lowed to stand, it sinks deep into the gelatin 


] HAVE found that, following these meth- 
ods, I can set an impression, make forty copies, 
and clean the gelatin within twenty minutes 
How long does it take you? 








eee 
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SECRETARY A LAWYER NEEDS 
A practicing member of the Bar talks feelingly about what it 
takes to give satisfaction as a law secretary, and tells why 


By BERNICE BROWN McCULLAR, Lawyer 
Member Milledgeville, Georgia, Bar 


EING secretary to a lawyer 1s no easy 

! It takes patience, unusual spelling 

leal pleasantly with human beings in troublk 
the ability to decide in a split second be 


tween one thing and another 


The tides of humanity's heartaches con 
ind go t gh the o s of a lawyer. 1 


le bring their heartaches, their troubles 


their quarrels there they bare their feelings 


metimes hurt, raw, bleeding Angers, jeal 
wusies, lusts, covetousness—all the Seven Car 
linal Sins, and seventy more—torm the them 
t the ¢ art-t bbing ia daily enact 
ed there 
\ la ver needs a se etary wi can be right 
the midst of conflicting human emoti 
vithout becoming rattled. Don’t try to b 
lawyer's secretary unless you have learn 
how t trol y own emotions. You must be 
intly understanding and sympatheti vit 
those wl come and go: a yet you must 
have control over your sympathies so that 
they wont run away with you And whil 
\ re conti my control your t gut to 


TAKE the case of Jane, for instance. Jan 
vas a good typist and she had learned how t 
spell even the hardest words. But Jane 
vell, it was like this. Mrs. Jones, in a fit of 
unger at Mr. Jones, might come into our office 
relate the tale of woe that she had been stor 
, up for months, of her spouse’s shortcon 
ings, the cruelty he had exhibited, the sting 
ness with which he doled out the household 
money, his crabbed way with the children, an 
straw that broke the camel’s back—the not 
she found in his pocket. Mrs. Jones deman/s 
that we draw a divorce petition. We draw it 
Jane's eyes get bigger and bigger as she takes 
lown, in little wriggly black worms that craw! 
ill over the notebook page, the sins of omis 
sion and commission committed by Mr. Jones 
vho happens to be a deacon or, maybe, a club 
president. Jane grows as indignant as Mrs 
Jones is as the tale progresses to its sordid end 
Not knowing that Mrs. Jones will, in nin 
cases out of ten (and with the lawyer’s en 
couragement), make up with Mr. Jones and 
the petition will never be filed, Jane relates 
the tale of the Joneses’ domestic jitters to 
Mamie, her roommate, that night. By the next 
day, the town knows about it. Both of the 
Joneses, furious at the slightest suggestion 


, 
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Surprise witness in a Case involving ten t 
sand dollars, can cause i ma catast pin 
it othe elevat bov ippens t ry » hette 
friend of the opposition than he is of your 


KATHERINE. on the other hand. listen 


with the silence of the Sphinx, to everything 
she took down. Her face never changed 

matter whether it was a dull demurrer, or a1 
exciting t ! t promise against 
the town's best king | ! But Kati 
couldn't spell. Now knowing how to spell i 
important in any office job, but particularly 
in a law offices And rtiorari quo wat 
ant ma 1s and ibeas rpus 


vital to a lawyer's very existence, were en 


mies that Katie never conquered 

There are three Vays you in learn t 
spell what you have to spell for a lawyer 
You can ask a lawyer some day, wher 


he isn't very busy, to help you make out 
a list of at least 500 legal terms Or 
you can ask him to lend you his Black's 
Legal Dictionary. Then you can get thei: 
meanings as well as their spelling. Or, you 
can go to the Court House and ask the Clerk to 
let you look over actual papers that have been 
filed. This third method is probably the best 
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because you can see the words used in thei 
everyday context. Moreover, you can saturate 
your mind with the form in which legal docu 
ments are written, and this is extremely 
important to you 


DON’T depend on looking up words in a 
dictionary after you get the job. When time 
is of the essence of the matter of getting a 
brief off to the Supreme Court, you haven't 
got the precious minutes that it takes to use 
the dictionary 

You must learn to be accurate if you are 
going to work for a lawyer. An error in the 
spelling of a vital word, or even a man’s name, 
has been known to throw cases out of court 
And words smeared over, and typed again, 
make a very untidy looking paper and a 
very bad impression on the court, especially 
when the document is going to such an august 
and dignified body as the Supreme Court. A 
case thrown out of court can, with court costs 
what they are, amount to hundreds of dol- 
lars to your employer's client. When you've 
been the cause of that, he isn’t in a frame of 
mind to give you a raise, or even a Christmas 
bonus. Getting everything just right takes 
infinite patience, but it is necessary. 


YOU must know how to deal with the public 
pleasantly, and especially to soothe irate indi- 
viduals—women who are angry with their 
husbands, men who seethe with hatred against 
an unjust partner in business, fathers ready 
to kill those who have wronged their daugh- 
ters—all these and many more of the dramatis 
personnae of the law office. Your voice, sooth 
ing and modulated, may do much to help 
them balance their upset emotions. A screechy 
voice will make matters worse. 

When somebody comes in in the absence of 
the lawyer and demands to see his or her 
case file, there may be a letter in there from 
somebody in relation to the case, a confidential 
letter, too, that would invoke eternal enmity 
between the writer and the client. The secre- 
tary must know what to do and what not to 
do in a case like that. She must be able, when 
her boss is under the fire of a hot legal case 
in court, to know just what books or papers 
or witnesses can be found to untangle th: 
legal knots, or provide evidence of fact or 
point of law to help. 


WE want secretaries who are attractive and 
well-groomed. Beauty of face doesn’t matter. 
We can use anybody who hasn't a hare-lip 
and no eyes, provided she is smart enough to 
make the most of her good points and mini- 
mize her bad ones. Just as it helps our busi- 
ness to have handsome furniture in our office, 
so it brings business to have an attractive, 
pleasant-mannered, efficient stenographer. 
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We like it if she is interested in keeping the 
office attractive (we enjoy the red roses from 
her yard now and then). A girl who says, 
when the janitor doesn’t show up, “I'll just sit 
here and work in an unswept room because 
it’s not my business to sweep it,” is not the 
kind we want. That's a little thing, but it indi 
cates her poor judgment. If she were smarter, 
she would know that the bigger she can make 
her boss’ business, the bigger she makes her 
own job. 


AND that brings up the matter of loyalty 
We, like all other employers, expect our secre 
tary to be loyal. But if she’s smart she will 
be loyal, whether anybody expects it or not 
The bigger she can make us (without brag 
ging) in the estimation of the community, th« 
more important she makes herself. If some 
day when she gets mad about working over- 
time, she imparts to Mamie the information 
that she considers us a shyster or a jackleg 
lawyer, Mamie begins to think, “Well, you 
must not be so important yourself if that’s the 
best job you can get.” Being a secretary t 
an important person makes a secretary impor 
tant herself. If she hasn’t got gumption enough 
to see that, she hasn’t got enough to do the 
work, anyhow. 


LAST, study your job. Read a volume or 
two on business law, and little by little begin 
to get the feel of the whole scope of law itself. 
You'll be impressed with its beauty and 
grandeur, with the majesty of the whole plan 
of the government of men, and the splendor of 
the eternal crusade for justice among man- 
kind. You'll know more about your job; your 
employer will find you more and more valu 
able, and he will pay you accordingly 

Very few of us could run our law offices 
without an efficient stenographer. We don’t 
like to admit it to you, but you could probably 
come nearer running the office without us 
than we could without you. A good secretary 
is the real secret of many a lawyer's success 


* 


Pegasus Takes Shorthand 
NDLESS “hen tracks” 


On endless lines— 
Endless words 
From endless minds. 


Love and courage, 
Death and strife— 
Shorthand and typing— 
Cross sections of life. 


—K. M. 
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Questions and Answers on Defense 


Work 


By GRIER LOWRY 


The writer is employed on the Lake City Ordnance Plant, which is located 20 miles 
east of Kansas City, Missouri. The plant being constructed will manufacture small 
munitions under the supervision of Remington Arms Company. The material belou 


supplements an article by the same 


jobs that employ stenographers other 
than the Prime Contractors? 


Ae there types of companies on Defense 


Absolutely There are numerous subcon- 
tractors—the heating contractor, the plumbing 
contractor, the architects, etc All of these 


companies find it necessary to employ more 
persons after they have been awarded a job 
Stenographers seeking employment should 
contact these people, as well as the main con 
tractor on the job 

Do you usually have to wait long to know 
whether you get a job with a company build- 
ing a Defense Project? 

No. When a stenographer is called for an 
interview, she is very likely to start working 
on the same day she is interviewed. When 
contractors on Defense work need stenograph 
ers, they, nine times out of ten, need them 
at once. 


WHAT is the salary range for stenographers 
in the work? 

The salary average for stenographers 1s 
excellent, mainly because the employers make 
allowance for the fact that the work is 
temporary, although the stenographer has an 
opportunity to secure a permanent job with 
the construction company if she does not mind 
moving from job to job. Very few companies 
pay less than $25 a week, and many pay $35, 
with the better jobs going as high as $50 
and $75. 

Are the working hours good? 

Most of the companies work their clerical 
crew the forty-hour week. Many stenograph 
ers start work at nine o'clock in the morning 
and quit at four-thirty. Of course this varies 
with the jobs. Oftentimes there is overtime 
Frequently time-and-a-half pay is given for 
overtime work, although sometimes workers 
are given the equivalent in time off. Most of 
the plants are being built from five to twenty 
five miles from towns and cities, so for that 
reason it is mecessary for the workers to 
spend some time driving or riding to and from 
work. 


WHAT are some of the things that would 
prove helpful to a person desiring to secure 
a job with either the contractors, or subcon- 


writer in our October issue.—Editor 


tractors, or with the organization that will 
manufacture goods for Government use? 

First, of course, a smooth-working know! 
edge of both shorthand and typewriting. Of 
assistance, and perhaps a key to a better job, 
is the ability to set up files. Many of the 
companies do not have files set up for the 
different phases of the work, and, naturally 
a girl who has this ability would prove valu 
able Other fine attributes, would be the 
ability to file, to answer the telephone with 
ease and pleasantness, and to adapt oneself 
quickly to the new routine and codperate ef 
fectively with the rest of the office force \ 
good memory is a nice asset The defense 
steno tangles with intricate building terms, and 
it is essential that she remember their spell 
ing. Helpful, also, is the ability to prepar: 
neat stencils and do Ditto and Mimeograp! 
work. There is much “duplicating” to be don 
in Government and construction work 


HOW does one go about getting a job in 
Defense work? 

Contact your Federal Employment agency 
Chey usually have direct contact with the job, 
and sometimes have almost exclusive control 
over the sending of prospective employees to 
the personnel men on the job. Sometimes you 
can get through the well-guarded gate and 
secure direct contact with the personnel man 


by yourself If so, congratulations! Ox 
casionally, the companies call private em 
ployment agencies for stenographers And 


sometimes the companies maintain a down 
town office that is set up specifically for the 
purpose of interviewing people. But, if at all 
possible, contact the personnel director on the 
job. He will do the hiring 


Is the equipment on the jobs good? 

The best The Government ts a generous 
provider. 

What is the usual office atmosphere? 


One of cheerful informality. On many jobs 
you can whistle, hum, chew gum, drink cokes, 
etc.—just so long as you get your work done. 


ARE there any drawbacks to Defense work? 
The temporary factor; the miles it is neces- 
sary sometimes to drive or ride to work; the 
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little 
sometimes hours) ; 


fact that you can be fired with very 
notice weeks 
and the fact that, because the jobs are usually 


from town, it is neces 


(sometimes 
located some distance 
sary to bring your lunch, although, now, some 
if the plants have built cafeterias 


What are some of the advantages? 
The excellent salaries; the fine opportunity 
you have to be promoted; the tolerant atti- 
the varied types of fellow 
you become acquainted 


tude of the officials; 
workers with whom 
(across the desk from me is a man who was 
badly wounded fighting with the British at 
Dunkirk); and the fact that you are on th 
. % wi.at the Gov 


in” as far as a knowledge of 


ernment is doing these days 


We’ve Defined Them — 
Now You Name Them 
A Quiz arranged 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


HIS quiz is just the reverse of the cus 
brow-wrinkling, clammy-hand 
producing classroom admonition, “Spell and 
define the following words.” We're going to 
do the defining. You only have to give the 
word we define. More like a cross-word puz 
zle than a quiz, isn’t it? 

Each of the following statements defines a 
word or a term that you, as an actual or a 
potential worker, should understand 
when you receive it in dictation or hear it in 


tomary 


business 


conversation 

In the margin opposite each definition write 
the word or term you think is defined. Turn 
to page 198 and check 
there 


your answers by the 
Deduct 4 for 
Is it below 


key you will find each 


wrong answer to get your score, 


80? If so, emphasize your vocabulary study 


] The state of being legally unable to pay one’s 
lebt 
A book of original entry n which is entered, in 
hronological order, a condensed record of each trans 
action 


A laudatory announcement of a book, often 
printed on the jacket or outer paper cover 

4. To write one’s name on the back of a note, 
check, etc., as evidence of its legal transfer 

5. One having the authority to represent another 
person in a business transaction with a third party 

6. A public officer who attests or certifies docu 
ments 

Anything of value owned by a person, firm, or 


estate 

8. An estimate of the revenues and expenditures 
for a given future period 

9. A small book in which a bank enters deposits 
and sometimes withdrawals made by a customer 

10. The competency with which the desired result 
is produced or the maximum effect is obtained 
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ll. A written document listing goods sent to a 
customer, and ncluding prices, quantities, and 
charges 

12. A sum granted as a reimbursement or repay 
ment; a deduction from the gross weight or value of 


13 Something produced during a manufacturing 
process that is secor to the riginal product 
14. Companies supplying some service indispensabl: 
to the general public, such as gas, electricity, wate 
15. To sell in sma juantities direct to the « 
Imecr 
16. Interest at a higher rate than is allowed by law 
Ar nquiry f wing up something that has 
gone astray, generally used with regard to shipments 
A stipula " ertain | perty se 
r con t I pur used at a giver 
Ww i 
» One who | Ss 2 n bulk fr n 
$s or in rters t t er dealers w 
t chang g < f re $ 
A port ! ft mor 
{ 1 at a pa 
21. One f sel ina 
the affairs ! 1 t 
The ye ] ary " ending De 
ember 
The eff s ft } stor 
4. Merchand fa t 
Ar nforr t record t some tact 


agreement 


|Watch for the coming quiz on Office Etiquette 


By Capital Drain 


D° writing machines nowadays wear out 
equally on the capital letters and small 
letters, as they used to do once upon a time, o1 
is the strain on the capitals much heavier than 
on the lower-case letters 


What we 


people sat 


mean is that once time 
to their typewriters and 
‘Now is the tim 
good men to come to the aid of the 


upon a 
down 
rapped out sentences like 
tor all 
his sentence, it will be noticed, con 


letter at 


party 
tains just one capital the beginning 
at the 

But today the typical sentence is on 
‘In the course of an exchange of views 
between SEC and OPA‘ 
set-up in SPAB as affecting the relations b« 
RFC, FDIC, HOLC and FSLIC, it 
eventuated that in order to bring about peac« 
between the C. I. O. and the A. F. L., witl 
on the role of the I. L. G. W 


nec d of a 


sentence 

' 
whicl 
Say Ss 


concerning the new 


tween 


special emphasis 
U.. the country 
new governmental agency to be known as 
PAMPHLUNS or any other nine capital let 
designated by representa 


NLRB and _ the 


stands in crying 


ters that might be 
tives of the CCC, the 
ICAAAA.” 

That is why we letters 


show 


expect the capital 
on today’s typewriting machines to 
much the heaviest wear and tear. The small 
letters of the alphabet are nowadays reserved 
for comparatively routine statements, as when 
President Roosevelt says to the Navy: “When 
Nazi shoot it.”—Nez 


you see a periscope, 


York Times 
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$1,000 


Offered in Annual Contest Opening This Month 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


winner of first place in last 


years O. G. A. Contest was spending 

hours practicing for the pertection of 
shorthand outlines, he little knew that destiny 
had marked him not only for the First-Priz 
Trophy but for a $6,000-a-year job as well! 
Winning the first was instrumental in his ri 


ceiving t 


we Sex mid | We hear ( 


promotions and offet 


tiv 
students and 


nstantly of 
s made to the 
these con 


stenographers who win honors in 


tests, but the success of Mr. Colin Miller is re 
cent—many of you will remember the an 
nouncement of his winning first place last 
June, and the subsequent write-up of his 
achievement in October 


WHETHER you 


stenographer, 


are a student in school 
secretary, or reporter, th 
skill in this 


wl for 


or a 

values to be had from trying you 

contest make it enormously worth ile 
to do so 

necessarily results from conscientious practic. 

impr student 

or stenographer good, a good shorthand writer 


better 


you The improvement of notes that 


vement makes a “mediocre” 


| , 


and gives the better shorthand writers 


an opportunity of seeing how close to the 
top they can come in a world contest 

You don't necessarily have to be a good 
penman in order to improve your shorthand 
notes enough to pass muster when this Con 
test closes, although 1f you are a good writer 


at the start it will help. But get down to earn- 


Irequentiy t 


severely i 


lewer tau 


, 
WRITE a 
sary, in ordet 
will become a 
The analysis 
give to 
makes you n 


rest ot 


letters in busin 


your ranscri 


a good rate 


writing 


They should be 


isl 


and produced a 


ve { fluency 
i itlines ir 
t ‘ speed 
{ whet 

f ir not 
t tlines 
\ writing 

\ wot 
ittes nave 
tir il neces 
ty ind you 
thand writ 

actice that you 
( ¢ test copy 
juality im th 
i aS SKIii 
cl | gO al 
t enough that 


li) 


’ 


attractive and 


tree trom errors, so that they more adequately 
represent the business house for which you 
are working 

Correct notes are easy to ad theretore, 
the cultivation of a good style of writing im 
proves transcripts. The development of fluency 
in execution means taster writing. These are 
the qualities to strive for in your practice on 


the O. G. A 


Kec 


Contest 





p nn 


gers flying! 











Special Large Club Banner 
{warded to teams of 300 or more that 
score 60 points or over 


Instructions for All Contestants 


EAD these details, because they are im 
portant to correct entry. Underline the 
instructions that apply to your own submis 


sion 


1. An O. G. A. Contest Blank, properly filled out, 
must accompany school Contest clubs. This blank will 
be published in the February News Letter, or will 
be mailed upon request accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope 

2. There is no fee charged for Contest entry, but 
if the papers are to be considered for the O. G. A 
Membership Certificate also, the club should be ad 
dressed to the Membership Examiner and the usual 
regulations for Membership application complied 
with. Papers submitted for Contest only should be 
addressed to the O. G. A. Contest Committee. 


3. The Contest closes March 15, 1942, and papers 
that reach us on or before that date will be con 
sidered. Results will be announced in the June 
Greco Writer. No report on the Contest (except 
mailing of certificate report on Membership Cer 
tificate applications and prize awards) will be given, 
except as published in the June Greco Writer. 

4. Nothing but the Contest copy published on page 
193 should be used for Contest entry 

5. Ten or more students are required to constitute 
a team to be entered in any of the School Divi 
sions. Only one team may be entered by any one 
school, although the students of one or more teachers 
may combine their work into one club representing 
the school. Schools having fewer than ten students 
eligible may enter them for Individual awards. All 
team entries are automatically entered in the Indi- 
viduals Class. 


6. To rate contestants properly, teachers must state 
specifically which entries are from Junior students 
and which from Seniors. A Junior shall be a student 
in the first year of a two-year or longer course, and 
shall have had not more than five months’ instruc- 
tion in a private school, or in an intensive one-year 
course. “Review” students or postgraduates must be 


Alcan 6 Muck fpr 
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entered as seniors, regardless of the length of time 


have been in the school from which they enter 


Contest 


Individual prizes will be awarded on the merit 


individual papers, regardless of whether they 


separately or in a school club 


The Contest Committee will be Dr. John 
Robert Gregg, Chairman, Mr. Hubert A. 
Hagar, Mr. Charles Lee Swem, Mr. Guy S 
Fry, and Miss Florence Elaine Ulrich. 


Rules Governing Preparation 

of Contest Papers 

pes Contest is open to all shorthand writ 
ers, except those winning first place in a 


previous event 


Any good penmanship paper, preferably ruled 
be used. (Special O. G. A. Test paper is avail 
a sample of which may be had upon request) 


Pen (preferably) or pencil may be used 


Write at the top of the paper your name, per 


sonal address; and, if you are a student, the name 


address of the school. State whether you hold 


O. G. A. award 


Only one paper will be considered from any 
contestant, but the Contest copy may previously 


* practiced for the best style the contestant is able 
write 


Mail contest entry to Tue Greco Waiter, 270 


Madison Avenue, New York, New York. Do not roll 


rs or put them in tubes. They should be sent 


folded or flat. Postage must be paid at first-class 


Please see that the package contains sufficient 


postage for delivery 


Rating of Notes Submitted 


HE rating of a school team will be based 
on (1) Percentage of papers submitted from 


shorthand students under instruction. (2) Per- 
centage of papers reaching O. G. A. Member 
ship standard. (3) Percentage of papers rating 
Honorable Mention. (4) Supplemental rating 
of one point for each Honorable Mention Pin 
winner, (5) Additional one-half point of credit 
for each Junior student meriting the O. G. A 
Membership Certificate 
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ANNUAL 0O.G.A. CONTEST PRIZES 


Contest Open Until March 15, 1942 


Ten entries or more are required to constitate a school team. Members 
of smaller classes are eligible for the many Individual Prizes offered 


GRAND SCHOOL TROPHY 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS in cash to the teacher or teachers of the team 
scoring highest of all three divisions, together with the MAGNIFICENT SILVER 
SCHOOL TROPHY, engraved with the name of the winning school and to be 
held by it for one year. When this cup is won by any school three times, it will 


be retained by that school permanently. 


Every team (ten or more students) entered in the Contest will be put in com- 
petition for this Grand Prize. The school winning it is automatically taken out 
of competition for the First-Prize Trophy in its respective division 


SCHOOL AWARDS 


Identical awards will be made in the three 
school divisions—the High School and Col- 
lege Division, the Private School Division, 
and the Parochial School Division—except 
that the cups shall be of different design. 


First Place. SILVER CUP engraved 
with the name of the school and to be 
held for one year, and TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS in cash to the teacher or 
teachers of the team winning first place. 


Second Place. SECOND-PRIZE BAN- 
NER to the school and a de luxe FOUN- 
TAIN PEN DESK SET to the teacher 


or teachers of the winning team. 


Third Place. THIRD-PRIZE BAN.- 
NER .to the school and a GREGG 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SET to the 


teacher or teachers of the winning team. 


Next Five Places. PRIZE-SCHOOL 
BANNERS to the schools and a 
GREGG WRITER FOUNTAIN PEN 
to the teacher or teachers of the win- 
ning teams. 


SPECIAL BANNERS FOR LARGE 
SCHOOLS 
School teams of 300 or more students, making 
a score of 60 or better by reason of having 
qualified for Membership in the 0.G.A., will 
receive, in addition to any other prize, the 
special “LARGE CLUB” 0O.G.A. BANNER, 
provided this banner has not previously been 
received. If a school having won the “Three 
Hundred Club” Banner submits a qualifying 
“Four Hundred Club,” a new banner in this 
group will be awarded. A school previously 
receiving a “Five Hundred Club” Banner may 
subsequently qualify for the “Six Hundred,” 


ete. This beautiful banner (size 2 x 3 feet) 
will remain the permanent possession of the 
school winning it. 

HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATES 
will be awarded to each school submitting a 
team (ten or more) qualifying for Honorable 
Mention. The Certificate with GOLD SEAL 
will be awarded to each school team qualify- 
ing with a score of 55 or higher. The Certifi- 
cate with RED SEAL will be awarded to each 
team qualifying with one or more students 
winning the Gold O.G.A. Pin and making a 
score of 50 or more. The Certificate with 
BLUE SEAL will be awarded to teams scor- 
ing less than 50 but more than 40 and having 
at least one pupil win the Gold O.G.A. Pin 
for Honorable Mention. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZE AWARDS 
First Place. SILVER TROPHY, suit- 


ably engraved, to be held permanently 
by the winning writer. 


Second Place. GOLD MEDAL (laval- 
liere or watch-charm style), bearing 
the O.G.A. insignia in enamel and gold. 


Third Place. STERLING SILVER 
O.G.A. MEDAL (lavalliere or charm). 


Next Five Places. GREGG WRITER 
FOUNTALN PEN DESK SETS. 

Next Ten Places. GREGG WRITER 
FOUNTAIN PENS, made especially 


for writing shorthand. 


HONORABLE MENTION PIN. A Gold Pin 
will be awarded to each contestant whose 
notes show a high degree of shorthand skill. 
To win this Honorable Mention award, a 
paper must be written fluently and reflect a 
professional style of penmanship 
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Teacher’s Blackboard Medal Test 


NOTHER opportunity is af 
A forded shorthand teachers to 

try for the beautiful O.G. A 
Gold Medal (lavalliere or fob). 
[he Blackboard Medal Test copy 
should be practiced as much as 
possible in the time allowed, in 
order that the photograph submit 
ted may truly reflect the teacher's 
best blackboard style. A _ pen- 
written specimen of the copy must 
accompany the blackboard photo- 


graph, also. Notes will be judged 


on the same basis as O. G. A 
papers—on fluency of execution, 
correct formation of characters, 


proportion, slant, and spacing. 


IN order to have your entry 
properly judged, submit a good 
clear print not smaller than 2% by 
4%. This is the 
photograph that 1s 
suitable for Medal rating. Smaller 
prints do not show the notes sufficiently well 
Only one blackboard specimen may be sub- 
mitted by any one teacher, but the teachers of 
a school may combine their work and send it 
to us in one envelope if they prefer to do so 
The entries of stu- 
dents in Normal 
Schools and Teachers 


minimum size 
considered 


Colleges may be com- 





O. G. A. Teacher's 
Medal 


(Lavalliere style) 


Teacher’s Medal Test Copy to 
TO THE MANNER BORN 


Test copy received. (In the event 
ft a tie, the award will be made 
to each of the tying contestants.) 
Specimens entered for this prize 
must be clearly marked to show 
that the teacher already holds the 
Gold Medal 


Other Awards 


Offered 
MEDAI will be 


A GOLD 
awarded to teacher 


whose notes ar enough 
skilled to qualify 

A Certificate of Proficiency in 
shorthand writing will be awarded 


Cat h 


highly 


to each teacher whose notes are 
of superior quality but do not rate 
a Gold Medal 

The O. G 
tificate and 
awarded to 


A. Membership Cer 

Gold Pin will be 
any teachers (not al 
Order ) 
standards but do 
not qualify for one of the higher awards that 
Because of the volume that we 
now receive, we are not able to continue 
criticizing and returning teachers’ Medal Test 
specimens, If, how 


ready members of the 


whose notes meet O. G. A 


are offered 


ever, a teacher wishes 
submit his 
for criticisms and 


notes 


bined into one club suggestions at any 
for the Medal Test. (From Ennever’s “Your Mind and How to Use It” other time during 
Entries should be the year, we shall 


be glad to have him 


mailed to the Medal 
Committee Chairman, 
The Gregg Writer, 
270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New 
York, so as to reach 
us not later than 
January 31, 1942 


Special 
Prize 


EACHERS l- 

ready holding 
the Gold Medal may 
submit their specimen 
for the Special Prize, 
a Sheaffer Deluxe 
Fountain Pen Desk 


Set, which will be 
awarded for the best 
specimen of the Medal 


PROBABLY we have all met people of 

good appearance, having the right quali- 
ties of voice and speech, and even possess- 
ing strong mental powers, who are destitute 
of social abilities. They suffer greatly in 
consequence, and efforts at self-improve- 
ment often appear wasted. The trouble in 
such a case is one of mental attitude; a per- 
sistent self-consciousness operates to destroy 
the good effect of training. This, not the 
training, is to blame. 

Over against such a man we may place a 
type with which all of us are no doubt 
familiar. He is probably a member of the 
working of good stature and ap- 
pearance, with a pleasant speaking voice, 
possessed of natural ability, and yet without 
what may be called drawing-room finish. 

He is living proof that manners, like great 
thoughts, spring from the heart. He is one 
of nature’s gentlemen. 


class; 


The regu- 
lar O. G. A. Test 
may be used for this 
should 
be clearly marked, 
‘Teacher's Copy. For 
riticism only.” 


do so 


purpose, and 


THIS is your spe- 
cial contest! Prac- 
tice for improvement 
your shorthand 
writing style along 
with the students in 
your class between 
now and the closing 
date. Then send the 
best specimen of notes 
you can write to the 
Contest Committee 

and may you all 


win the Gold Medal 
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December Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 


and insure accuracy in making out certificates. 


January 


O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two 
sheets to the test (2) Use good quality paper of 
regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven 
inches (except where legal size is specified in the 


directions). (3) Center heading. (4) Keep margins 
as nearly even as possible (5) See that the ribbon 
used is capable of producing good, clear copy (6) 
Use clean type. (7) Do not erase, or strike over let- 
ters; typographical errors are not permitted. (8) 
Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but keep 
them uniform throughout the test. A lesser number 
than five spaces or a greater number than five, un- 
less it be ten, should not be used. (9) Double space 


always between paragraphs whether it be in single- 
spaced matter or double-spaced, but do not use more 
than two spaces (10) Type a proper heading or 
eaption on tabulated work in the Senior test and para- 
graph properly 


Senior O. A. T. Test 
Part | 


Make a copy in your best typing style of the adver. 
tisement on page vii of this issue, allowing space for 
the illustration. Trace in the outline of the picture if 
you wish (this is optional, however) 


Part Il 


As Part Il of the test, tabulate the data below, 
giving the number of words used in business that 
are presented in special lists in this text. 


WORDS USED IN BUSINESS Found 
in “Words” (Third Edition). Terms, Ab 
breviations Used in Business, Total Num 
ber of Words, 55; Accounting Terms, 45; 
Advertising, Publishing and Printing, 48; 
Agricultural, 50; Architectural and Build- 
ing, 50; Automobile, 50; Aviation, 50; 
Banking and Investment, 92; Business 
Terms, General, 169; Chemical, 50; Civil 
Engineering, 50; Drugs—Medical and 
Drug Terms; 50; Educational Terms, 49; 
Electrical and Radio—Electricity, 50; Elec- 
trical and Radio—Radio, 50; Fashion and 
Textile, 50; Fuel and Oil, 50; Furniture 
and Interior-Decoration, 50; Government, 
50; Grocery, £0; Hardware and Cutlery, 
50; Insurance, 50; Jewelry and Silverware, 
25; Leather Goods, 25; Legal, 96; Ma- 
chinery, 50; Medical and Drug Terms— 
Medicine, 100; Medical and Drug Terms 
—Drugs, 50; Mining and Metallurgical, 
25; Motion Picture and Photograph, 25; 
Musical, 25; Office Supplies and Equip- 
ment, 49; Photograph (and Motion Pic- 
ture), 25; Publishing and Printing (and 


December copy is good as membership tests until 
25, 1942) 


Advertising), 48; Radio (Electrical and 
Radio), 50; Real Estate, 24; Transporta- 
tion and Shipping, 49. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Embodied in the Spirit of Christmas are 
all the composite radiance, beauty, idealism, 


and character that mankind has ever 


known: 


The splendor of the star whose shining 
rays illuminate the higher road; 

The simplicity and faith of little chil- 
dren; 

The glowing warmth of true friendship; 

The joyousness of giving; 

The spiritual thrill of living fer others; 

The secret peace through understanding 
and good will; 

The wonder-working magic of kind words 
and acts; 

The contagious quality of happiness and 
good cheer; 

The challenge of the Cross: 

The transforming power of love. 


Projecting the Spirit of Christmas 
through all time and space would rebuild 
the world in harmony with the plans of the 
Divine Architect. 

And so, A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
YOU AND BEST WISHES FOR HAP 
PINESS IN THE NEW YEAR. 


O. G. A. Test Instructions 


While the Contest copy may be used also for Mem- 
bership Tests, applicants for the JUNIOR O.G.A. 
AWARD, in preparing their specimens for submis- 
sion, should use the regular monthly test copy. (See 
the December Junior Test plate, which appears on 
page 194 of this issue.) 


It is recommended that you apply for this award as 
soon as you are able to make a good copy of this 
test, to determine whether or not your writing style is 
up to standard, preperatory to practicing for the Con- 
test when you complete Chapter Eight. 


If you qualify for the Junior Award, it is evidence 
that you are started toward developing correct writing 
stvle. Should your first test fail, your notes will be 
returned with criticisms that will help you overcome 
your writing difficulties 


Junior membership is not a requirement for entry 
in the Annual Contest, but the practice for this pre- 
liminery ewerd will be found of great welue to you 
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December Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this ten-minute test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten words for 
rach error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 
On the fateful day, he had made one trip to a line shack, 58 


197 
ii 


had returned to his home cabin for a second load, and then 
set out toward another shack. The narrow path led around 
a side hill and along the edge of a gulch fifty feet deep. The 239 
sun had softened the crust, but the snow underneath felt 24 
firm as he plodded carefully along on his snowshoes. Sud- 35 
denly, and without warning, the blanket of snow all about 411 
him began to move as though it were alive, and then the 467 
whole mass started to slide. 

It thundered along the slope, and Brooke, hampered by 51 
his snowshoes and the sled, attached to his body by a 60S 
breast strap, attempted to do the only thing possible—he 06. 
tried to run. But he stumbled and fell. 

Then the avalanche was upon him. He had a nightmarish 764 
impression of being whirled in the air, of falling back into 821 
a grinding, roaring chaos, and of being smothered and over- 879 
whelmed as the mass poured down. The shock wore off, 933 
and he discovered that he was wedged in tightly packed 98s 
snow up to his armpits, but that his arms, head, and shoul- 1o4e 
ders were free. 

His escape from being crushed to a pulp came by a M1. 
curious turn of fate. The avalanche had hurled him into a 1172 
triangle formed by three big trees, which had bent beneath 1231 
the onslaught of the slide, but had not been uprooted. Some- __129! 
thing hard pressed against his legs. Cautiously he groped _1350 
with one hand until he felt the sled still secured to his body _—1413 
by the breast strap. Apart from being badly bruised, he 1470 
was uninjured. He began to try to free his body and legs. 1530 
Then his hands came across the roots of a tree. 1579 


Here, because of the tangle of roots, the snow was not 16.34 





19} 
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packed very hard. With his hands, he enlarged the hole 10% 
about him and, by straining, contrived to lift his body a 1748 
few inches. He heaved again, and pulled free to his knees. 1809 
He was then able to twist his body and lean back with his __ 1807 
head against the roots. After resting a few moments, he 1924 
thrust his right hand down through the snow and man- 1976 
aged to undo the buckles of his snowshoes. He pulled his —_2034 
feet up into the hole he had made. Then he reached down 2091 


and, one at a time, dragged up the snowshoes. He proposed 





to use them as shovels. 

It was futile to dig straight overhead, for the snow 
would only topple in again as fast as he cleared it away; 
so, gauging his direction from the tree root, and using one 2. 
of the snowshoes as a shovel, he started boring upward at 2404 
an angle. He could dig only from a prone position, chip 
at the packed snow with the improvised shovel, and scoop 
it behind him with his hands. Bruised in body and spirit, 
he had to rest often; but bit by heartbreaking bit his nar- 
row tunnel lengthened. As long as he could breathe he = 26 
meant to keep on. And his pluck took reward. His snowshoe 7 
finally bored right through the last screen of surface crust 
into the air. A moment later Brooke was lying prone but 
safe on the surface of the slide. 

When he had recovered somewhat, he got to his feet 
and gazed about. The slide had filled in the bottom of the 3014 
gulch and up to within a few feet of the tops of the three ; 
trees. Night was at hand. It had taken him more than five 3133 
hours to burrow his way to freedom. 

Today Ernest Brooke is none the worse for his expe- 22 
rience, but the memory of no episode in his eventful career 
will outlive that of the five hours when he was buried alive 
in a snowslide.—C. V. Tench in ‘‘ Youth Today.’’ 33 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 


2461 





Words for special practice: fateful, softened, avalanche, nightmarish, cautiously, 
uninjured, gauging, improvised, heartbreaking, lengthened. 
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rHE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





EDUCATION OF A REPORTER 
In continuing our consideration of the training required for short- 
hand reporting we find ENGLISH to be of next importance 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


F SPEED, or the technical 


shorthand, is the 
reporter-training curriculum, as argued in 


mastery of 


number on subject ota 


a preceding article, then certainly a practical 


mastery of English must be the very next con 


sideration of importance. It is only because | 


proceed on the that every student 


premis« 
reaching high-school age must possess at least 
knowledge of English that I am con 
English 


a bas 
subject ot 
For | 


master 


strained not to place the 


first on the curriculum do not believe 
shorthand 
pro 


verbatim re 


that an ignorant person cat 


certainly such a person cannot become 


ficient enough in the art to do 


porting 


The very art of modern shorthand rests in 
part upon the assumption that the user of it 
fan tliar vit! his or her mother tongu 


Every modern inventor of shorthand has acted 


on such an assumption. Each one of them has 


allocated his shorthand symbols with gram 
mar and syntax in mind. Thus, two words 
represented by one shorthand symbol or out 
line will rarely if ever be words of the sam 


part ol speech One will be a verb, the other 


in adjective; or one will be a noun, the other 
an adverb; but never, except in extremely 
rare instances, will they represent noun and 
noun, or verb and verb. This ts but one ex- 


ample of many to indicate that the shorthand 
I ; 

the major 
upon the 


in the devising of any of 
today, 


English 


author, 


systems ol has proceeded 


premise of good 
THI significance of this 
may the writing of 
horthand as it is in the reading of it. When 
moderate 


practical premise 


not be so apparent in 
shorthand, especially at 
can to some extent dispense with 
context; that 
can and do, at literally 
phonetically ; but in the reading of shorthand, 
grammar is context and therefore indispen 


we write 
peed, we 


considerations of grammar and 


is, we times write 


sable. I do not care how perfectly we may 
form our notes or how expertly we employ 
our particular system of shorthand, if we 
were not aware of the difference between a 
noun and an adjective, a verb and an ad 
verb, we sh®uld never be able to read short 
hand accurately. But we do know the differ 
ence, because of our schooling Our early 


training in the mother tongue has taught us t 


recognize thes list tio mconsci 

lf we mily ense then t may be sufhcient 
but there must be at least some basic know! 
edge of English present, or else the reading 
ot shorthand impossible, in spite of context 


shorthand, par 
the skilled 


writing of 


ro proceed to thr 


ticularly to the writing of it as 


competent reporter must write it, we must 
consider the importance of English in tw 
re spects 

1. Its relationship to the acquiring of me 
chanical skill in shorthand 

». The part it plays in the ability of the 


reporter to correct and edit, when necessary 


inadequat or taulty speech 


First, as to mechanical skill | have at 


tempted to point out that in the simple ma 


tery ot shorthand especially nm the reading ol 
shorthand, English ts important as a matte 
otf context and indispensable for that reasor 
I have also indicated that shorthand may at 
times be written wholly phonetically, with 

the aid of context. This last observation hold 


good especially in the mitial learning of short 


hand and in the vriting of it at moderat 


speeds ; but it loses much of its application a 
we approach the ilms of reporting speed 
In Aigh sp j rift there 1s a need of cor 
text quite as urgent as the need for context 
Th reading a need that becomes increa 
rgent trie ite tT speed Increases 

An expert riter may nd does trequent 
vrite it 2 cr i ! i ) ist ey 


an appreciable amount of unintelligible jargo 


which to him has no meaning. But he canno 
do it continuously. Continuous speed is po 
sible only when the reportet rites what | 
understands. Further, and what ts more ele 


mentary, the reporter can write fast only that 


which he Aecars. Odd, dissociated words, wit! 
out connection or obvious meaning, thoug 
they all be familiar words of themselves, can 
not be written fast because they cannot b« 
eard distinctly. They must come to the ears 
n a tamiliar pattern even to be heard. And 


that pattern is English grammar 


does 


VERY rarely 


every 


a speaker enunciate every 


word distinctly enough for 


the reporter ft <¢ parate the sentence into « lear 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Notes of THOMAS H. COLE 
Reporter for Trial Judge Advocate, Fort Slocum, New York 
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it divisions of words and syllables; but, be 
ing tamiliar by early training and habit wit 
English construction, the reporter knows the 
pattern, and what he does not hear he supplies 
trot is knowledge of that pattern. He suy 
plies it automatically when the pattern is sin 
ple and calls for only a limentary know! 


but as the pattern becomes 


complex, the English of the speaker involved 





and t speed tast, familiarity with the mother 
tongue in all its phases begins to assum 

ite as much importance as technical mastery 
! Ss rt and 

lt the reports vossesses, through study 
ul intelligence, a mastery f Englis! i 
hcient to supply that portion of the patter 
vhicl he cannot heat it higl speed he 
thus enabled to employ to the maximun 

tent speed ind he gets credit for being 
a tast writer when is a matt I tact . 
knowledge of English construction count 
quite as much in the result as his sheer 
speed. If he does not possess such mastery of 
English, and he continually mishears and fall 
behind the speaker though his potential spee 
I imited e gets the discredit of ben 
i poor shorthand writer, when his real fault 
s in being a poor English s 
IN addition to its effect upon hearing, pat 
tern has also a vitally important influenc: 


upon writing mechanics. No small factor con 
tributing to shorthand speed is the factor of 
phrasing. The very high speeds which the 


reporter must achieve in the reporting ol 

ot the 
and its 
Phras« 


major 


testimony are possible only because 


nature of such material 


to Dp 


resp ymnds to 


stereotyped 
susceptibility 
shorthand 
principles, (1) th 


peculiar rasing 


writing in two 


mechanical feasibility of 


joining; and (2) the so-called “natural grouy 
ing” of the words phrased. Upon analysis, we 


this “natural grouping” has to dé 


wholly witl 


find that 


almost grammatical construction 


unconscious or subconscious though the cor 


nection may re 
cardinal shorthand rule that the infinitive forn 
always, in 

; } ¢ shy! 


‘ ' 
aiways pnrasea where teasibit 


the 


consisting 
two words—is 
symbo 


' , , 
indeed, the elementary word 


_ 
to’ 1s modified at times solely to facilitate 
the infinitive joining. I have never seen a 
shorthand phrase, tacilk or otherwise, em 
bodying the ungrammatical construction of a 


split infinitive. 
Also, another fundamental 





is that whenever practicable auxiliary and 
the verb—consisting usually of two or thres 
words s] yuld be pl rased, wit! especial Tr 


chanical provision being made by the author 
of the for 

It is universally 
that most 


system their ready joining 


agreed 


the dithcult type of person to 


port 1 tr t ite SPCakt the toreigi 
NTO t | giis \ 1 that fhe st 
m the mmatical pattern of his own native 
t _ l S s be ius Ss niar iliar or 
non-g mi t il 2 ings af vitl it phras 
1! “ ] = S { i? ] i ‘1 
, ’ f ‘ ’ , 
290 0s , , , 
pr \ the iv be ta 
miliar ones, for the illiterate witness employ 
nly the simplest terms, but they do not 
g 1] turally i ter { tics whi 





tie “¢ ! i ect \ hatir rey rting t 
vart it . t sbilit f the reporter t 
dit inadequat r faulty speecl This aspect 
[ cons lary not only numerically 
but factua iS We e verbatim reporter 
erfort t tant function in writ 
ing fast ar transcribi irately. Indeed 
. the ert mance £ thy ast | k of hi 
vork i the tab 2 I \ n testimony 
‘ it t hig . ning 7 ; t hese toy 
Ras ‘ a tisfact f litine 
t 1 tted t { In those ot helds of 
eporting, where a nicety of literary know! 
is nt 1 lo faulty cor 
‘ ‘ f, that no great mmand of 
Engl ( | this effort than aut 
mat i roes ‘ ‘ n with the 
ist f ve tir t t While tl 
ires f i I i mewhat different 
tvt , | kr ledg | believe the basi 
Eng ement is less f the functior 
t edit t it I the acquiring of! 
shorthand speed. Editing calls for reflection 
speed 1 nstant, automatic response. And that 
knowledge f Engels grammar which cat 
be ca t nly by reflection its useless 
iS al i t I s} t and speed 
ran 
PHERI however ther elements 
volved in editing ite apart from Englis! 
mattern al onstruction but closely associated 
t the bject { Englist su as taste 
style ur the ide feld of Englis! 
iterature. But the I feel should b nsidered 
a part of the third and last division of reporte: 
training—that of ture r tamiliarity witl 
nd understanding of imulated knowledg« 
Though they might b msidered under the 
general t t “Englisl they are more truly 
in wet , 


Key to Mr. Cole’s Notes 


Q. I ha ar ask t lentify it A Tt 


s the M eR ‘ Ca Sectior Overseas Re 
ruit Depot I ' & New York for the montt " 
September Continued on page 198 
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THE TRIAL JUDGE ADVOCATE: Subject to objection 
by the Defense, and with the permission of the 
Court, I should like to offer this Morning Report in 
evidence, the original to be withdrawn at the end of 
the trial and « true extract copy of the remarks read 
to be substituted therefor 


THE DEFENSE COUNSEL: No objection 


THE LAW MEMBER: It will be so admitted and 
marked Prosecution’s Exhibit 1! 


(The Morning Report was received in evidence and 
marked Prosecution’s Exhibit 1.) 


Q. Sergeant Jones, I now ask you to read any remarks 
pertaining to the accused on or about the date of September 
5, 1941. A. (Reading September 5. 1941, Black, Arnold 
W., Coast Artillery Corps Unassigned Panama, No. 54126387, 
Duty to AWOL, 6 A.M., initials T.P." 


Q. Whose initials are T.P A. They are the initials of 
Captain Thomas Prince, the Detachment Commander 


Lawyer's Fist Fight 
Disrupts Court Trial 


A FIST fight engaged in by two attorneys 
disrupted proceedings in District Judge 
Claude McCallum’s court Friday morning and 
the Judge had to descend the bench to separate 
the ‘pair 

C. M. Cocke was knocked down by J. C. 
Muse, Jr., who had been questioning Cocke 
concerning his status in the Dallas bar. Cocke 
was treated for a cut under his right eye 

Judge McCallum later reprimanded Bert 
Dummitt, court reporter, for slowness in stop- 
ving the fight.—Dallas News, Dallas, Texas. 


Key to Quiz on Page 184 


1. bankruptcy by-product 


4. public utilities 


l 

2. journal l 

§. blurb 15. retail 

4. indorse 16. usury 

5. agent 17. tracer 

6. notary public 18. option 

7. assets 19. jobber 

8. budget 20. installment 
9. passbook 21. director 
10. efficiency 22. calendar year 
11. imvoice 23. competition 
12. allowance 24. exports 


25. memorandum 


Word-Beginnings and Endings 
(Continued from page 177) 


jram program pilgrim ; grand- grandson, grand 
mother, grandfather, grandeur 

here- Aereto, heretofore, hereunto, herewith, here 
in, hereinbefore 

-ical -icle -acle article, icicle, barnacle, physical; 
-ification notification, specification, justification, modi 
fication, qualification; -ify notify, simplify, modify, 
certify; -ily -ally heartily, readily, easily, hastily, 
formally, socially, totally; im- impress, impression, 
impulse, improve, impossible; in- increase, infer, in- 
come, indeed, insist; incl- inclement, incline, include, 
inclusive; -ing being, bearing, banking, calling, pass 
ing, waiting, -lingly lovingly, exceedingly, knowing! 
seemingly, jokingly; -ings meetings, savings, things, 
feelings, dealings 

instr- instruct nstrument, wstrumental; intr- inter- 
enter- intel- intrepid, intricate, introduce, intrude, 
interest, interfere, entered, entering, intellect, intel- 
ligent; Ash finish, abolish, banish, vanish; -ive derive, 
arrive, deprive, revive, survive 

ject deject, eject, abject, project 

-late mutilate, isolate, inflate, translate; -less 
thoughtless, helpless, needless, careless; -let goblet 
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inlet, violet, booklet; -lity formality, fidelity, utilsty, 
frivolity, faculty; -logy -logical analogy, psychology 


chronologic, szodlogy; -ly only, fairly, early, solely 
kindly 

magn- Mc- magnanimous, magnet, magnify, mag 
nolia, MelIntosh; -mand ymmand, demand, repri 
mand, countermand; -ment amusement, moment, pay 
ment, treatment, equipment; -mental fundamental 
lepartment pf nent rnamental; mis- misiaid 


mishap, misery, misprint; i ati commis 
sion, permission mission information, estimation 
confirmation, formation; -mity -nity calamity, extrem 
ity, proximity, sanity, serenity, divinity; multi- multi 
ple, multiply, multitude, multiplex, multiform 

-nction compunction, disjunction, function, san 
tion, junction; -mgle angle, entangle, wrangle, tangle 
-nition -nation definition, recognition, combination 
destination 

(To be continued next month) 





Drill on Frequent Phrases 
(Shorthand on page 178) 


CuaptTer TEN 


center of the, om the contrary, electric power, elec- 
tric plant, electric clock, electric wire, electric light, 
extra charge, extra discount, enter the, enter into, agree 
with you, agree with us, over the, over those, over them, 
post card, grand time, short time, short time ago, un- 
der the, under any, under consideration, | anderstood, 
thoroughly understood, that it is understood, | do not 
understand, | cannot understand, please understand, to 
understand, should have done, has been done, will be 
done, may be done, giving us, telling us, write us, to 
us, let us say, mail us, lower than, greater than, worse 
than, better than that, sooner than, rather than, ship- 
ping department, credit department, personnel depart- 
ment, State Department, claim department, at any rate, 
great deal, | always, on hand, whole lot, as follows, 
one another, long past due, mo one, on sale, next week, 
few weeks, last week, in the first place, in the second 
place, once in a while, life insurance company, thank 
you for your order, prompt attention, at the present 
time, do you know whether or not, out of stock, in 
my opinion, as a matter of fact, om account of the fact, 
as a matter of course, over and over again, in other 
words, to @ great extent, at all events. 


Cuaprer ELeven 


4.D., A.M., P.M., C.O.D., price list, list price, 
selling price, market price, vice versa, bank draft, 
commercial draft, New York draft, order biank, appli- 
cation blank, enclosed blank, Associated Press, Demo- 
cratic party, Republican party, political party, Balti- 
more & Ohio, New York Central, Michigan Central, 
Illinois Central, Grand Trunk, Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Canadian Pacific, Northern Pacific, Federal 
Reserve Board, chairman of the board, School Board, 
board of managers, board of management, Board o/ 
Health, Board of Education, Board of Directors, Board 
of Trade, endowment policy, indemnity policy, mem- 
ber banks, curb market, stock market, Great Britain, 
Great Britain and Ireland, general manager, assistant 
general manager, trafic manager, profit and less, bills 
payable, bills receivable, bond and mortgage, chattel 
mortgage, baggage master, Postmaster General, com- 
mercial paper, account current, certificate of deposit, 
Chamber of Commerce, abstract of title, bank note, 
County Council, Grand Jury, Gregg Shorthand, loss 
and damage, market value. 


CuHaprer TWELVE 


Buffalo, New York; Akron, Ohio; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Rochester, New York; Chicago, Illinois; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Omaha, Nebraska; Detroit, Michigan ; 
Denver, Colorado; St. Louis, Missouri; Baltimore, 
Maryland; Memphis, Tennessee; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; St. Joseph, Missouri; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Scranton, 
Pennsylvania; State of New York; State of Nebraska; 
State of Illinois; State of New Jersey; State of Penn- 
sylvania; State of satentetaess State of Massachu- 
setts; State of Lowisiana; State of North Carolina; 


State of Georgia; State of Alabama; State of Minnr- 
cota. 
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War-Born Opportunities for Business 
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Why Is It High? 


From “Clement Comments” 


Check tae word that reads correctly in each pair in type 
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i MEET THE MAN 


From “I Was Winston Churchill's Private 
Secretary” 


By PHYLLIS MOIR 


Copyright, 1941, by Wilfred Funk, Inc 


Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of 
author and publishers 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Ten of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


For Use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 
a A j N 
For Use with Chapter Twelve of the Manual 
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Motor Engineering Terms 


the “Gregg Magazine.” London, England 


main shaft 


axle shaft 


camshaft 


crankshaft 


cross shaft 


distributor shaft 


propeller shaft 


top gear 


second gear 


gear box 


gear lever 


countershaft gears 


Y 
Gifferential gears ( Z 


hand braxe 


foot brake 


dbreke sheft 


brake lever 


breakdown 


front wheel 


rear wheel 


fiywhee) 


valve guide 


valve spring 


relief valve 


From 


—wo?t 


on 


as 6 
6 
a 


drain plug 


Sparking plug 


exhaust manifold 


7 
inlet manifold ~~ 
generator ye 
commuta tor 2 oO 

y, — 
ventilator < 


accelerator 


a é ies 
accumulator 
cylinder head 


= 
<-f 


cylinder block 


miles per hour 2 
miles per gallon —— ——_ 
speedometer , a 
hydrometer — 
alternating cwrent <—~ 
direct current —— 


universal joint 


o 
horse power a 


carburettor 


decarbonise at d 


lubricate 


insulators 


thermo syphon 


torque tube _ .| 


reflectors 
— 

Cities 

ot a 

we . 
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semi-elliptic 


direction indicator 





windscreen 


o> 


g 7 
instrument panel B 4 
c 


synchromesh 


ignition switch 


im, 


_ 
electric petrol gauge y 
upholstery 


specification 


@echanisnm — 3 
radiator 4 
_F 
throttle 2 
ae 
' 
declutch > fh 


@riving controls FS ; 
i 

accidents - 

Jd i 
big end L 

—V 
cut out . | 

- —_o 

dynamo _FO 


safety glass 


hydraulic — 
teil lamp ol 
vernier Pe 
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Actual Business Letters 


From “The 


Clothing and Textile Industry” 
Volume 2 of the Gregg Vocational Dictation Series 
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SKY SERVICE L&.&.: 


By ELISABETH HUBBARD LANSING 


Copyright, 1939, by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the publishers 
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“Sit down!” she cried sternly. “Sit down at once.” She pushed the screaming woman into her chair 
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and buckled the safety belt in one hasty movement. 
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4 “Oniet, everyone, please. While Miss Naylor and I eo» i 
) ( do what we can for my assistant, please keep calm.” >_™~ 
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Cue Greece Warren, 


By Wits and Wags 
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